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THE DIRECTIVE TEACHING PROCESS 

The highly strueturai <irectiv« practsi ctnoieto 
pri«arily •f a triai events. An antecedent behavier ef 
the teacher (antecedent sti»uiu«i ^) » fellewe* by a pupil 
reayense iM) i which it reinferced er eerreete* liy the 
teacher (su^sequetot atimilutt :?er example, if the 

teacher wants ^the chili, te learn the name ef an ehject 
(e.g. a bleck), she aight shew the child the bleck ah* 
say, "This is a bleck. What is this?" iM) > which the 
child aight respend, "Bleck** (£) , which the teacher ceuld 
reinferce with, "Yes, this is a bleck, Geed talking!" (^) 
(Kauffaan, et il 19'73) 

In less directive teaching either the Si the Sm 
variables is frequently- emitted , aaking instructienal 
behavier v.preie«inantly dyadie. The teaeher »ay reinferce 
er cerrect spentaneeusly eaifcted respense (R— Ss) er 
preapt respenses which she neither «erre«ts ner reinferces 
(8a— R). Per exaaple, the child aay fihd a bl'eck en the 
table and e»it the respense "Bleck" (£), after which the 
teacher «ay say, "Let's play with these blecks" and 
present the shild with varieus blecks (Sa) » te which the 
child respends by playing with the^ebjecis (R), which is 
net f*llewed by any teacher r^actien. 

peyetter En rftTaann Pregram 

The fereaest exaaple ef the directive precess in 
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AMerican eiucatitn is the Bereiter-Engelwan Program 
(1966)t * It is the M«8t marlce* departure frea the free- , 
play, ••whele-ehil*** pedel fer early ehiliheei educatien. 
The pregranfs expressed purpese is te increase the 
prebability ef subsequent aeadtenic success fer chiltlren 
fren disadvantaged ciroumstancest The eurriculuw is 
geared teward alleviating the critical deficits eften 

St 

-.ebsex^ed te characterize disadvantaged children (i«e«9 
deficits in language ani apecifip cencept Jeveleiment)," 
Bereiter an* Engelaann feel that «ahy underprivileged 
children enter intt feraal scheeling a year er »ere behind 
in areas such as language and «egnitive skills. • Bereiter- 
Engel«ann .alse believe that these initially deficient 
states can be aaelierated by a shert"?terai highly 
structured interventien preoess where .ItijUl i» a ■•st 
precieus cemmedity. Bereita^ and Enge.l»ann have included 
in their rationale a currently pepftiar view in develep- 
Mental psychelegy." This view states that the mest 
impertant rele te be served in a child's develep«ent is 
the aetive rele served by the child hiiiseif, (White, 
1959). The child needs certain equipment which will 
stimulate the sueeesaful pursuit ef self-develepnent if ' 
this active role is te be achieved. Children whe lack 
this equip«ent auat be helped te acquire it. Bereiter- 
Engelaann centend that the needed cognitive equiiwent can 

be acquired neat efficiently in a highly structured 
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efllucati«nal •nvirtninent. C»«nitive o««p«t«nce, in turn, . 
pr«vW«B the basis f«r such iap«rtant affective character- 
istics as ptaitive self-esteeM ami self-oenfiienoe. 
Language training previAes the basic substance of the;» 
pregraa. Thia training is intendeal te strengthen the 
chili's use ef language. ]^rtieularly with respect te 
legical reasening. Language training is exteniei ihte 
reading ani arithvetic and is suppleaenteA by nusic 
activities. Thus, the whele erientatien ef the pregrav is 
cognitive. The pregran is iMplicitly feuhiei, en a strict 
application ef stiMulus response learning theory. 

PrlnoliJ.fta %i Xtamlng %ni ins1;rug.titn« Few assump- 

tions are maie about the nature of ehiiihooil ani/er 
aiotivation in the Berelter-EngelMann program. It is 
. recognized that all children have a eapaeity to learn and 
that, in the ease of disadvantaged childrent learning 
probless are induced priaarily by the envirenaent, l.'-e. an 
outgrowth of faulty learning experiences. Therefore, 
learning problems can be overceae under the proper 
6nvlr#n]i6ntal eirousatanoes* 

Implicit in the ^esigQ Bf the learning activities is 
the belief that children seek te master their evrn enviren^ 
ment* WeHlSt sengs^ ganes and* subtle ferms ef eenpetltien 
("Kerens a- har* ene— 1*11 bet I'll trick yeu with this 
ene**") are used te metivate and apiieal te yeung ohildrent 

£van8 (1971) lists seven najor Bereiter°>£ngelaann, 
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prlnelylea of learning and Initructltnt 

1. ■Sftla.ylfr»3. .fl>3tfi-fciY0B - Th« Bareiter-Encelmann 
curriculum is unsurpassed as an Instructlcnal 
prograH in clearly indicating the terminal 
behaviefs it atteapts te ^reduce. The Bereiter- 
Engelaann -pregraM giros a ietaileii acceunting ef 
the skills it believes are required ef children f er 

' acadenic success in the prescheel and primary 
grades (15 skills in tetal). These skills are 
^ breken dewn inte respensos which aay be directly 

observed and measured* ^All skills are stated in 

terms' of observable behaviors (e.g., "Th^ child 

V- ■ ■ 

will be able to name the basic colors, plus white, 
black, and brown.") They also provide functional 
cues for the planning of instructional activitJLes 
and More importantly they clearly indicated to the 
learner what he is suppesed to be loaming. 

2, ^omfgeneoug Grou»ln^ - Children in, the Bereiter ^^/ 
-Engelaann program, theoretically all four years of 
age when they enter the program, are placed in 

■ small groups of approximately five members each i:^ 
according to demonstrated ability. The rationale 
for homogeneous grouping is thisi "by r?educing 
heterogeneity with respect te such vari'inbles as 
learning rate and conceptual repertoire*, instruc- 
tion may be streamlined, pacing geared appropriate- 

k 
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ly, an# frustratitn levalt rHuceii%. (Evans, 1971) 
Tht vory ^Hreetlv^ scni c«nv«rgent tasks prtsenteel 
t# the shilirsn by tha Bereitor-Engelwtnn curricul-? 
un-nake this grauplng a rsasanable ]irtee4ur^e« , It 
can nst be •yarleeked> hawavart that ability 
grvupine is n«t without its 4 itaivantages » inclui-* 
ing the ianger •f typeeaating a eh'llil with l«vrer 
ability. 

3. AfitlYft InYfXYftatnt - Chiliren in th« B«reit©r- 
EngalMarm pragram ara canstantly making active^ 
raspansas with a graat iaal af emphasis an rapati-- 
tive varbalizatianst Bath unlsan raspanses ani 

frequent iniividual respansas are enoauragai 

/ 

within the small graup intewiietiah#, A rah4am-]'ar*ar 
reoitatian. strategy (varsus f ixai araiar where <> 
children knew in advance when they • 11 be called 
upen) is requested and the metiratianal value af 
this strategy is aupperted by empirical research 
(Hudgins and Gere, 1966)* ' 

iMBftiUtg Ftf^jbacfe''- A recitatien made ef 
instruetieh establishes ene af tha mest impartant 
canditiens af learning i immediate feedback (Gagne» 
1965) • The children in the Bereiter-Exigelmann 
pragram canstantly receive knawledge af the results 
af their actiens. This type ef rainf arcement has 
twa values J The first value is mativatianal - i*e# 
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by resptnilng material s-^cture«i t# reiluce 
e^#r rate, the chili may experitnce the 8u6ce08 «e 
nece'^jsary f er the develejHnent ef achievement 
metivatien* The eecend value it inf'ematlenal, in 
that when errers are maie specific and unambigueua 
feedback frem the teacher may indicate why a 
respense was incerrect* Reward. strategies are 
stressed fer purptses ef Djaintaining rappert and 
pupil aetivatlen* Teachers are te reward effert^ 
taslt-invelvewnt (versus piiiy »etives) ^ greup 
cehesiveness and ceeperatien* Shaningy ceazins* 
and deregatien are te be aveided* Rewards includV 
br;h tangible (ceekies» raisins • game privileges) , 
and secial rewards (praise and recegni ien)« 
Bejre iter and Engelwann, hewever, feel the real 
rewards fer children will eauinate frem their newly 
learned skills* Disciplinary teehniqUi^s include- 
.Kederate physical punishment and secial iselai^ien 
(timereut)o 

5. grfti^a^^dd Stauonoa - Language, reading and 
arithmetic^ activities are cesbined inte a sequen-^ 
tially pre^:^mmed curriculum which pregresses frem 

V 

simple te cemplex* The sequence is essentially 
legicalt based en cehceptual .hierarchies and 
linguistic etrueture« 

6« Transfer The ultimate ebjeotive ef the 



Bereitt2r*En;gel»ann prtgram is the ctncept %t 
••transfer tf leamingt** Transfer ability refers te 
the influence that learning Which' eccurs at ene 
peint in tine will! have en subsequent learning er 
perferaance* In theery, the Ber^iter-Engelnann^ 
curridtilua is Aesignetl te increase the prebability 

■ \ 

that mastery ef its basic cencepts will .make future 
seheelvileamins mere efficient and effective* - (It 
must be peinte* eut that the transfer effects ef 
the Bereiter^Engelmann pregram are net clear te 
iate*) It is inpertant te nete^alse that the ^ 
primary Bereiter-*Engelmann emphasis is upeh the . 
learning ef skUl« which will faeilltate the 

M \ \^ " ^ " * . ' 

learning ef successively mere eemple:K material 
within cenceptual systems > Gagne's ••vertical 
transfer*^ "(1965). ^ 

7* Critgritn rofgronce 



IflflUng TGlaser ,- 1963) 



Crxterien reference is a f erm ef assessment which 
attemjilts te evaluate instructien where the intent 



is te create a specific level ef skill preficiency 
ameng children* In ether werds^t if instruct ieh is 
administered f er the purpese ef premeting ameng all 
children the achievement ef particular geals, it 
f elleWB that assessment' precedures sheuld previde 
evidence efithe validity ef instructienal prece- 
dures (Evandt 1971 )• Either a child lias attained 
■ 7' • ' 
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the •bjoctive •r he has net. If ho hasj mastery 
has eccurreil-. If he" has net, iwreceilures nust' be 
rei*8ignei» Children are net ranked «r cemparei t© 
each ether. _^at her their peint ef reference is the 
criterien estabHshei .by a given inetructienal 
•bjective. 

\ 
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Lanj^aira eurriau3,uM. Tho Bereiter-Enfielnann language 

curriculun is ceBpfsed ef an integrapited aet •t basic 

\ ■ .... 
eencepts, sentence ferns, and ]»resentatien strategies* 

Bereiter and isngelmann Maintain that children aust tetally 

understaiflJ that language la a f^wfb"''-"' fitostitutien fer 

physical raality-. Per exmmple, l .16 aust learn that 

the expressien,. "Twe balls are eh the table**, has a 

eenerete referent which aay be ebserved er created* The • 

child, threugh language, is alsA. presided with an indepeh- 

dent check en the aoouraoy^^ ef hie ebsdrratlene* Fer thie 

reaeerit etateMente ef fact represent the key element ef 

the Berelter-*Engelnann teachinf language (Bereiter anii 

Bngelwannt 2:966 )• 

Bereiter-rEngelnann have 4evelepe4 a neiel fer 

yresentatlen strategies which has as ite aeniHinente the 

statement andl the^seeeni-erder statement i which aerifies 

er expands the identity statements Cem¥intdt these twe 

statement ferms pessess the eapiicity te teach the basic 

cenqepts ef the language pregran* 

The identity statenent prerides the syabelic repre-' 

sentatien ©f ah eb^ects •'This is a(n) .** (e*g», 

'*This is a block*") The seoend«*erder statenent p®r«\it8 

t^e.^ further expansien and specif ioatien ef eeneept 

attribtjtfs I ] . 

•This - 1 . is c" (e.g., "This bleck 



is blue.-) 

Further variatitne •f these stateaient feras are 
^esente* enc» the twe basic feraa are aastere*. (ilhese 
Variations allew fer iifferential subjeet-frefiicate 
^vlacement. Such variatiens include pelar concepts (such 
as hot-cold, hard-soft)-, non-?olar concept8» which pertain 
only to Bieabers of an identity class (e.g., "This ball is 
biuo"). Where the attribute color is nonpolaryand other 
members of the class concept "ball" «ay differ in color 

and non-polar concepts 'that repreisont a property shared by 

\ ' - . 

all members of a concept class (e.g., "This ball is a 

toy."). 

" The children in the Bereiter^Engelmann pi^ogra* learn 
how to identify, label correctly, and classify co'mmon 
objects in the environnent. Beroiter'and Engolaann also' 
maintain that the language prograa^ has the capacity to 
develop the child's ability to for«ulate -»oaliingful 
questions about the basic properties of concepts and 
relationships among concepts (Boreiter and Engolmann, ^ 
1966). 

Bereiter and Engel«ann use a technique known as 
"pattern drill" for teaching language con*e|rt. .' Teacher- 
pupil interaction is in the fern of verbal prosontation- 
demon»tr;atfcon followed by question and answer strategies. 

B®reiter-Engel»ann Language Program 

bevelopMental Stages 

10 
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1. ) Pir8t-«r«ler statnaitnts ^ * 

i , 

(a) Th« identity 8tat«m«nt - singuiar 
This is a black . 

V 

(b) litntity statement - plural 
These are bleckg i> 

<c} Net , statements 

This is net a Jziifijft 
These are net bleckg > 



2» ) Seoeni"-erier statements 

nen-pelar attributes 
(a) CeUr 

Hb) Prepesitiens 

(c) Net ^ . 

Secen<-er*er identity statements 
" (a) Classificatien 

ex t animals » plants r parts* weapena^* furniture 

Seeenel«-erder statements 

Pelar attributes 

(a) Peiar 4iscriminatiens - singular \ 
This is (fat, skinny t -J 

(tallt shert, etc«) 

(b) Pelar iiscriminatien— plural 

These ar^ are ^- (reugh, smeetht 

(etc. ) 

(c) Pelar - •*net'* 

This • is net 



(tf) P^lar deiuotiens 

If this is sher^t ^ then this is net lens* 
If this is leng9 tiiis is net shert* 
If this is net sher^* this is leng* 
If this is net lentt this is shert* 

(e) Special pelars 

ext. beferst aft err next te 



RgXlae^gMrrtCUlmg^ The reaiifig pregrara is based en 
the belief that the best way te teach reading is te 
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concentrate en the eperatiens, that are invilved in the 
reading act. Therefore , the pregram begins »with verbal 
an*' sequencing eperatiene that are necessary te perferra 
reading respensea apprepriate #er simple weris. Children, 
therefore need te knew the fellewing feur things t 
Children «|[«tt 

/ 1. Recegnize letter-seund cerreapendenee t 

2. Knew that seund -sequences are indicated by the ■ 
special arrange«ent ef letters which are fermed 
inte werdB? 

3. Understand that any speken werd caa be spelled by 

% 

helding each seund in that wer^ (e.g., m-a~n)i 
^, Realize that any werd said slewly (as in m-a-n) 

can be "said fast** and then identified at a . 

nermal rate ef speech. 

These feur steps cemprise the erder in which initial 

reading skills are taught. 

The later phases ef the reading pregraM include 

learning the alphabet (ferward and backward), ever 200 . 

irregular werds, the cencept ef capital latters, and an 

increased: wetklead in vocabulary tjcaining and werkbeek 

activiti^es. ^' j 

' ' / ' \ 

Arithmetic _curriculuip. The\ar^lthiaetic currieulua is | 

based upen the assumptien that arithmetic is a spacial J 

fera ef language which involves different types ef \ 

questions that may be answered correctly or incorrectly | 

12 - ' ■ ' ^ 

■ ' ' ' \ 
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*eiwn*ing u>«n the chiK's otere 9t kntwle^gt. 

The curriculum involves a set ef strategies which are 
syatematically arranged te teach arithnetical symbels/ 
cenventiens an^ eperatiens. Basic riles an* strengly 
patterned pretolem-asking strategies are practice* un*er 
tightly subscribe* cen*itiens. The principal ebjective is 
the mastery ef precisien skills in basic arithmetic . 

Music aurriftuli^p. Music activities are cerrelate* 
vith successive steps in the language an* rea*ing pre^r 
grams. These activities basically serve te reinferce 
language principles. 

\ 

I 
1 

\ 

1 

\ 
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BASIC TEACHING STRATEGIES AND 

ROLE OP THE TEACHER IN THE DIRECTIVE PROCESS 

\ 

The Bereiter-Engelmann prtgram is prtbaWy without 
peer in teras ef the directive functiens served by the 
teacher* This intensive acadeMic erientatien requires 
individuals whe are wtremely skilled in the implementa- 
tion ef language 9 arithmetic and reading activities. 
Ntthing in the Bereiter-Engelaann pregrawi is left to 
' chance » guesswerk, er intuitien. ''Geals are concrete » 
teacher actiens are deliberate » and sequencing is pre*» 
determined? (Evans, 1971 )t Bereiter-Engelmann take the 
pesitien that teaching skills |auat be learned and per- 
fected - there is ne •'natural-bem teacher** - Engelmann is 
guided by the principle that teachers must ^ be teld exactly 
what t# de and hew te de it. 

^Tl^e mixture ef teaching-techniques used in the 
Bereiter-Engelmann curriculum has been conceived specifi- 

cally with small group instruction in mind. These 

J* 

techniques range from the mechanics of presentation to 
feedback strategies. 

Teachers are advised of: certain strategies for 
teaching. For example p while group activity is underway, 
an individual child should' never be worked with for more 
than 30 seconds at a time* This policy is relevant J50 
motivation - keeping children actively involved and the 
encouragement of total concentration as children take 

111, 



turns rapiily in the cturse ef respeniing t# teacher 
questiene. Teachers are urge* te use shert explanatiens, 
geared at all times te the child's current stere ef 
infematien* Rhythnio phrasing ail verbal statements and 
clapping are used te dramatize basic language patterns* 
\ Feedback is given censtantly* The teacher must inf erm a ' 
chil* very clearly when he has er has net made a cerrect 

\ 

respans.e* 

, Altheugh the teacher werks at a ^^ast and steady rate 
ef spee4 9 children are net pressured te"^ hurry er speak 
unnaturally fast* A vielatien ef this principle defeats a 
main purpese ef the Bereiter**£ngelmann traibr^ingt i«e«9 te 
expand and standardise expressive language* Children are 
enoeuraged te speak leuily and distinctly at all times* 
Liberal questioning by th^" teacher iii •■eential te 
maintain the interact iin which is characteristi* ef 
Bereiter-Engelttann instruct ien. Yet teachers are wamei 
;te aveid .the use ef "cues" er •'prempts" because they laay 
signal te the child the expected.^espense* An example ef 
such a "cue* weuld invelve a teacher ferming the beginning 
ef a werd en her lips* 

A mest fifignificant teaching strategy is that which 
calls fer differentiail levels ef difficulty at varying 
times in the in8t£nAct]|.enal peried* Level ene (least 
difficult) requires enly that a child peint te an example 
ef a cencep'i under study (e*g*i ••Shew me which ball is 
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blue#")t L«yel tw# requires a *?yes-n«'* answer t# ques- 
Uenri ••IsThe ball blue?**) The thirii level if difficulty 
requires a child te repeat basic statements (Teachers ""Is 
this ball blue?- Child i -Yes, this ball is bluet**) Level 
feur (roest difficult) sequences that a child identify 
critical attributes er cencejrtual relationships by 
apprepriate atatements in the absence ef direct questions 
(Teacher I ••Tell me abeut this ballt**) Difficulty level is 
varied according te the children's skill and fatigue 
leVel, although level four is preferred whenever possible* 
In sumt the directive process can be characterized as 
s, technique which is highly selective, teacher-oentered 
and teaches convergently* Heavy stress is placed upon 
techniques and incentives which encourage children to work 
rapidly and steadily with a prescribed set of activities • 
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InterRcti^n Patterns in the DircGtiv^ P^^<^<^ppf 

As i«rt ef the. pr#fessi#nal an< academic development 
the students in the Early Chiliiheeil pregraa at the 
University ef Virginia ^ the staff videetaped selected 
interactiens between these students and children ef 
. prescheel and primary ages» The interactiens censisted ef 
teaching the children concepts using either the develop- 
mental or directive process • 

The video tapes were subsequently analyzed in the 
following areasi strategy usedi mode of interaction, 
content of interaction, and media motivation. A descrip- 
tion" arid discussion .of the above areas can be found in the 
module entitled Developmental Learning Process ,(Mann, 
197^). 

These tapes were evaluated by several judges and a 
high inter- judge reliability was achiotied. Although the ' 
results have not been statistically analyzed at this time, 
certain trends or patterns have been identified in the 
interactions between the students and children. Both the 
directive and developmental teaching processes provided 
observ^able trends. However # for purposes of this module , 
only those patterns identified with the directive process 

will be discussed. ^ 
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T« facilitate the reailer*8 underataniing ef the 
teacher- pupil interact ien pattern in the liireotive 
prtcess I examples ef directive teaching are presentetl and 
explained belew* 

RATING SCALE FOR DEVELOPMENTAL - DIRECTIVE PROCESSES 

■* * , 

Teacher J Sandi 

D«vel«iimental Outcome t .DirgTr'tlYft PrfC<?gt« ClMgiftCfttttn 

f f, ,g.f If rs 

Learner Characteristics ef. Chili » 5 y«ar el* maler- high 

risk I lew vecabulary 
Situatienal Variables! Classreem activity with ent child 
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BC 


2 


VR 


Net cedeai 


Net oeded 


3 


OS 


I 


CC 




IS 


I* 


BC 


5 


VR+Ex 


-+C1 


- +CC 


6 


DQ 


I +C1 


• CC 


7 


VR+NVR 






8 


. DS ■ 


I 


TJ> 


9 


HQ 


I 


SI 


10 


DS 


I 


CC 


11 


VR 






12 


DS 


I + CI 


CC 
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Object 
(ball) 



. 0 (ball) 



0 (ball) 
0 -(ball) 



0 r» 0 2 2 



1 

I 

Ino Ktnt ^. — 

1 - Th« ttnehtr oays, "Lttk at mt." (I»iwrativ« 
,.8tatan«nt (IS), glTin^ a «llra«tl«n (ID) in ariar 

ta aantral liahavlar (6C)« Tha ohlli raajisnia by 

laaking at taaehar* 
2— Tha taaehar varlsally rainfarcaatha chili - "I 

iika tha way yau laakad at aa." (VR) 
3 - Tha teachar halis up a ball an* aaya, '•This ball 

la blua." (Diract Stataaant (DS) giving intarma- 

tian (I) ani alasaifying tha ball as a aalar — 

blua. (CC) 

^ - Taaehar aays, "Say,, this ball is blua." (lajwra- 
tiva stataaant (IS) giring a Airaotian (ID) w^ila 
cantrallihg bahaviar .(BC) . Child rasyanis with. 
"Ball-blu*." ■ ' 

5 - Taaehar rainfarcis chii* varbally saying, "That's 
gaaii talking.' (VR) ' Tha ball is blua." (£x) 
(Exianiing tha ahili's yhrasa "Ball blua,")^ 

6— Tha taaehar questians tha ehild, "What ealar is 
this ball?" (Diract quastian (DQ) , asking far 
iinfariBatian (I) and alsa far a e»lrr olassifica- 
tian (Ci) an* (CC). Chili raajiarids, "Blua." 

7 - Tha teachar rainf areas tha chili varbally, "I 

raally like tha way yau 're talking taiay," (VR) 
i ani sinult ana ausly pats. his hani (nan-verbal 

19 
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*! reinf«re«m«nt - NVR\^. 

8 - Th« t«ach«r states, '••I'm 6«ing/t» trick yeu this 

ti»«. •'^(Dirtct Statc>i«nt {JDS)/ fairing inf«r«ati«n 
(I) by stating h«r •(ttach0i'»8) Whavi»r (TB). 

9 - "D« y«u want t« b« tricktA?^^ (Asks an hyj^sthtsis 

qussti»n (HQ) rsquirinfl: ©nly si yts-ns answer— She 
seeks infer»atien (I) fren the inilYialuail child 
(SI). Chili respehis "Ne:" te questien. , 
100- Teacher helds U9 >>lue ball an«l says, ••This ball 
. is re<*** (Direct statenent (DS) giving inferaa-* 
tien (I- ball Is red ) ani" classifies the ball 
acoeriling te ceXer (CC). The child cerrects her 
• with, "Ball blue." . ^ 

11 - Teaeher verbally reinferces, ••Yeu^re thinking 

hari teiay. Great." (YR) 

12 - Teacher states, "This ball is jn^fc re*— it's -^l 

blue." (Direct statement (DS) giving infematien 
(I) an< classifying the ball by celer (CI ani CC^).. 



/ 
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DIRECTIVE PROCESS COMPETENCIES 

student ileiienstratt khewledse Mxi un«lergtan4in£ 

•f tht following s 

!• Measurement ef ¥ehavier 

2« Basic iehavier prinelples - 

3« Apyllei analysis ef behaTier 

. ^. The elements that cettyrise the Bereiter^Encelnahh 
apyreach te teaehlnc rea4inc» arlthMetiot and 
^ifpguage. 



1« Be able te plnyeint er define a bhili^s 

liahaYier as an eliserver» Xoeuntable^ repeat*-^ 
able seveaents ef/*<;he child«<^ 

2« Te lie able te recerd reliably children's / 
behavier in the classrebn sj»ttinc„j^^^ 
ayprepriate reeerdine pethed (e«g« ^V^vent 
reoerded» durati*n» perfermanee te^criterleni 
ete.)« • . 

3« Te be' able te acoeiera%k>ieir/*de4ieibni1;e ^be 
ihiM's behavier using techniques derived\ 
fren behavier principles (e«g« « pesitive 
reinfercement» punishmentp extinctlen^ etc«)« 

4« Te/be able te access behavieral change by 
\ using an apprepriate single subiect design . 
/(e«g.» reversal, xmltiple ba ellhei changing 
criterien^ etc. )• ^ - - 
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MODULE SCHEDULE AND REQUIREMENTS - " 

\ 

TOPIC I Berei<;«r-Engtliiann Approach 

INSTRUCTOR! 
CLASS DATES t 

FOUNDATIONAL MATERIALS i ' s 

Teaching DlgadvantagaA ChllArTi in tho Pt'csehkal\ 
Carl B«rftltef> »ni Siecfriti £nx*l>ann 
J^entic«-Hail 
1966 

'SUGGESTEb'JSUPPLEMENTAL READINGS 1 

i B«r«lt«r, Carl ani Eni;«liiAim, Si«|{frt«*. , 

8ch«»I. Pr«htic«-Hall, Inc. i En£l§w«f* 
Cliff aw N.J. 1966... 'J, -l^-^r" 

Sciftnc* Resiiaroh A8S«ciat«s, Ino» 

- 1969 •'• > ' 



Si«gfri«i Engalwuih 
Diattnsions Publishing C»n]»any 

1969' 



/ 



P*x^^ Gltnda Ann and Meyers » Linda. '**A aanags- 
msnt system ferJDistar level It ReadinCt 
Arithnetic, Language. '' Science Research ^ 
Asse'ciates, 1973* 



Bereiter, C. Genetics an* eiucaiility i edue'a- 
tienal ia]»licatiens ef the Jensen iliebate. In " 
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N»w Y«rki Brunner-Mazel, 1970a 

Gngtliaann, S* The effectiveness ef liirect 
instructien en ~Q jerferaMmce ani aehfevjeBient In 
•reaiing' and arithmetic. In. J. Hellauth (Ed. ) 
Disadvantaged Child Vel. New Yerlct Brunner- 
Masel, 1970. • . 

Meskevitz, S. Seme assiuiptiens .underlying the 
Bereiter Ayjnreach. In J.L* Prest and G.K. 
Hawkes (Eds. ) Th? .OlgiiYMltiggl .CJlUI t IflgUM - 
and' Innevatiena . New Y.erki Heughten-Mifflin, 

1970. ■ : " ' 

p 

Slicker, H. 'Intellectual develepMent threugh 
early childheed educatien, Exaeetienal C hildren . 

1971, 37, 629-6i*6. 
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Day 1 - Orientation liOO - ^»00 claasreem 
Assignment t reati text 

A. Clese attention to all Chapters except 9 & 10 

c 

Bt Knowledge ef Chapters 9 & 10 

Day 2 - Reading tiay - ne class Individual cenferences 

Day 3 • ItOO • 3t30 - Questien and answer ]»eried - classreem 

- Evaluation - ^ ^ 

^ A. Oral test en text and erientatien Materials 
B# Students will sign up fer tine slet 

Day k - Use ef DISTAR Materials It 00 - 3t30 classreen 
Assignsientt Skin supplementary material 

Day 5 - Use ef DISTAR with ene child at field center 

Day 6 - classreem 

Videetaped at field center with ene child using 
DISTAR material 

/ 

Discussien ef videe tapes 
Greup practice 

Behavier preblems (pp. 78-91) 
Assignment t read several articles 

Days 7 » 8, & 9 - Practicua in respective field sites (8t00 ^ 

12100) 

Evaluatient videe tape 3rd day ef practicua e^Miirience 
Day 10 - Review evaluati,WT<o4ee tapes 

ERIC no.o:i8. 

™" : / 



Instruct iiins f«r Reaiing the Tejct 

Wh«n y«u are reading the tert r^eir^^irr~YliiA^^^^r^ 
inunda+ed with pertinent inf erBAtien. The f ellewin^ are 
giv^n te aid yeu in yeur reading. When yeu read* de net 
try te learn every bit ef infersiatien en the first reading. 
Try te glean basic infermatien. Knew the types ef 
children whe benefit frem this pregran, and why. Be able 
te define the classreeM set up meat eeMpllmentary te this 
appreach, If pesaible, derive a self-iiade fermula that 
inplants the basic questien and answer struoture in yeur^ 
mind. The fellewing. key phrases and steps may be helpful t 

1. Singular identity statement 

2. Plural identity statement 
3« ••Yeerne'* questiens 

if; '•What." questiens. 1. 

5; Negative identity questibHS*^ 

6. "Where" quest iipna 
.''hile yeu attend te structure, keep in mind the time 
suggested fer different units, and hew year ewn mistakes 
and the child's may be cerrected. Remember — every enc 
makas mistakes, but the intelligent persen eerrects these 
mistakes and learns frem them. - 
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